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The purpose of this paper is to suggest a point of 
departure for a coherentj program of vocabulary growthi, The paper 
orxers three premises for a" coherent program of vocabulary growth: 
(1| vocabulary is best learned as it fundtions in communication 
settings, (2) teachers can more effectively stimulate vocabulary 
grovtk if they attend more deliberately to vocabulary developiiien t as 
a fflultidimensionai Xhugu^gm phenomenQn, and (3) the more teachers 
know about vocabulary^ the better they can provids for ^ its growth* 
Based on these premises^ a "aultif eatur© vocabulary analysis grid" 
(MVIG) is suggested as a mechanism that can be used to develop 
understanding' of ^vocabulary and zo sort out vocabulary Knowledge as a 
function cf fiva yariables'^print form^ oral (orm^ alternate 
<synonymous) fermt concept, and experience* The first part-pf the 
paper defines the five difflensicns of vocabulary growth as they relate 
to cpmBtinication processes and the teaching of Vocabulary* The second 
part discusses the multifeature vocabulary analysis grid and its 
potential for the classrooa and for research, (fii) 
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TOWARDS A THEORY OF VOCABULARY TLACHING: 
.PSYCHOLINGUISTIC IMPLICATIONS PJR VOCaIuLARY GROWTH 

It happened that during a content feeding workshop, a coach 
recan^d his attempts to teach beginning tracksters at a rural 
school the intricacies of running strategy. It seems that whenever 
he mentioned the "pole" position, certefin of the team members met 
him with furrowed brows, rol i1ng eyeballs^ and other signals of general 
confusion. Finally, he asked them what the problem was. One replied, 
"Coach, I know about bean poles and telephone poles and a lot of oth.er 
poles, but none of them make sense with what you are saying." The 
coach responded by entertaining a discussion of poles (and polls), 
going to the chaTkboard to show speTllngs, unt1T the team was well- 
educated in poles (polls) and clearly ,und^terstood the contextual 
meaning of J'pole" most appropriate to winning track, 

i was impressed b> the fact that without ever having had a reading 
or language arts methods course, the coach had diagnosed a vocabulary 
problem and treated it with great linguistic sensitivity* Quite 
naturally, he had related graDho-phonic, syntactic, and sernantic 
information to produce vocabulary growth. Amo;ig other things he had ' ' 
tapped the experiential backgrpund of his students , .Interplaying 
their conceptual neto^/orks and the inmediate concepts to be learned. 
He had built new language on known language, teaching the vofiabulary 
item organically - in the context of the moment and as an inseparable 
part of total language. . ' - 



It occufrsd to iTie then that when we .think of vocabulary growth 
in education, whether consciously or not, we siem to think in terms 

of fiv^e variables (dlmensiofis) of language process as 1t regards ' 
vocabulaky: .print fovTO, oral forms, alternate (synonynicHis ) forms, 
concents and axpefisnce, , ' 

As teachers however, expeciany when we get beyond the earliest - 
grades » we tend to focus on print forms in vocabulary development , 
giving primary emphasis to processing written language and incidental 
importance to relating oral language, incorporating alternate forms, 
building concepts, and modifying experience. It is not often that 
we exploit 1n a conscious way these five variables as an organic untt 
in either diagnosis (analysis of vocabulary knowledge and needs) or 
instruction (adding new words to the vocabulary store and enhancing 
the quality of known vocabulary). \ . ' . 

■ In a -study of Coleridge's "Rime of the Ancient Mariner," for example 
one would surely want to undurstand the concept of "mariner.'' .Knowing 
the easy synon^-m "sailor" is not' enough for the modern reader who mu^t 
relate to sailors ana sailing ships of 1797. In fact, .the context of the 
poem Includes at least 46 sea terms ra'nging from such common language as 
"ocean" and "wave" to mo^e t6chn1ca1 sailing language such as "work the 
ropes" and "upright keel." "Ancient" as a qualifier also bears analysis 
In iti mystical, figurative, and chronological cqsnnotatlons . It would 
serve both corifiprehehsion and motivation to probe the nautical knowledge 
of the class In a readiness session characterized by Informal free 
response and manipulated discussion of nritli-al vocabulary In the 



poem. Stanzas characterizing the mariner could be pulled out to 
develop content (sufsstanti ve) background and famniarity witti 
linguistic forms. As a result print and oral forms are introduced ' 
in the coiitext of natural discourse; known synonyins are related to 
nev/ languaae forms, tiiereby associattng previous concepts and 
experience with 'new Vfords; in turn, previous concepts and experience 
are changed to better suit the needs of the Immediate discourse 
and of the language of the poem. In the' end m have a developed 
experience context for the poem as a basis for understanding and 
appreciating it as well; as insights into the reading of literature' 
itself learned by actual practice with literature. We diagnose 
as we observe the facility of students with particular new language 
forms, synonyms, and concepts. As we 'progress throigh a stucjy of 
the poem, we not only attend to the more difficult word meanings, but 
also 1n^ei*relationsh1ps between prfnt, oral , and alternate forms; 
concept devalopment, and experience extension. In that enjoyment 
without conscious study is the most desirable outcome of experiencing 
poetry 5 the real payoff of thts perspective on vocabulary and reading 
literature should come 1n private rcreadirigs of the poem and In 
rea'dings of other poems to come. ■ , . > _ 

Our long term objective has been to help f e student becomia more 
indeNndent reader by extending his experiences in llteratuf-e and 
vocabulary knowledge. Our immediate objective hps' been to promote 
enjoyment, utiderstandlng, and appreciation o5 the specific poem and 
its language. In so do^ng, we have ai&o provided a tangible applicatiort 
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uerm in reading and 



listening as well as abiHties to generate it in writing and speaking. 
An effective vocabulary program, then, would consider it essential 
that students have a foundation based on the five dimensions of / 
vocabulary growth and that they have meaningful practice using 
vocabulary in^ reading, writing, listening^ and speaking to promote ' 
necessary structural and semantic associations with words'^ In'any 
given subject area, students would be taught to u|e content language, 
thireby diminishing two significant obstacles to comprehension of 
content materials: technical vocabulary an4^ content-specific = 
peculiarities of language structure, / 

The purpose of the following article, then, is to suggest a 
point of departure for a coherent program of vocabulary growth based 
on a^ least three premises: .^^^^ 

L Vocabulary is best learned as it functions in cbmmunic^^^ 
settings* ' . 

2.^ We can more effectively stimulate vocabulary growth if we 



more dell berate T>' attend to vocabulary development as a multidlmensTonaT 
language phenomenon. 

.3. lihe more we know about, vocabulary , the better we can provide 
for Its growth. -- A "multifeature vocabulary analysis grid" (MVAG) is 
suggestedas a,mechanism that can.be used to develop understanding 
of vocabulary and to sort out vocabulary knowledge as. a function of 
five variables (print form, oral form, alternate form, concept, 
experience}, so that questions o'f diagnos.is, instruction, evaluation, 
and study can be .approached in a way that will identify relat4,onshtps 
among and between elements of' lexical growth but not lose sight of 
whole lajiguage processes. The first part of this paper attempts to 
define th^^'ve dimensions of vocabulary growth as they relate to 
communication processes and the teaching of vocabulary; the second 
pact discusses the multifeature vocabulary analysis grid and its 
potential for the classroom and research. 

t 

Dime nsions of Vocabulary Growth : 

1. A print form may be defined as the linguistic stimulus as'^it 
appears to the reader or the linguistic output as the writer has produced 
it. In the alphabetic language that is English, print forms exist as 
letters^ (graphemes) and patterns of letters (words, affixes). 

The communications model that represents, the written lahguage ' 
(figure one) suggest that print Is a medTum for shared unders{ahdi*ng ■ ' 
between writer and reader as well as a catalyst for new Insights and 
changed bshaviors. . , ' 
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FIgureVohe. Written Language Commun1cat1"^ns Model ^ , ^ 

In one sense, the, reader's purpose 1s to reconstruct the author's 



Irite'nded message, 'In another sense the reader also constructs personal- 
ized meanln^gs as he or she attempts .to interpret the printed symbols. , 

. In that Interpretation, depends on the quality of background of 
experiences available to the reader, It can be said that when we- 

^Interpret vocabulary, we actually bring meaning to the .print rather . 

' than qbtain mpaning from H. The symbol system carries no intrinsic 
meaning— meaning is' In .the mind, -not the print/ To the, degree that the 
contentive and. linguistic experiences of writer and reader overlap, 
Intended meaning can' be understood, their comrnunlcat'lon may ba seen 



/ 



s 



as a meaning to meaning process. This is an inipbrtanf viewpoint to 
■ consider because it suggests that what "the reaier brings to the text 
is at least as Important |s what the writer brfngs-. Put another -way. 
the mi,nds.of our students are at least as important as those who " ' 
author classroom materials; In terms of vocabulary teaching, it is^ 

* ■ 

as critical to develop a student's background of experiences as- it is 

- J} ' , - ' 

to provide appropriate materials. As background of experl :e is • 
very dynamic and susceptible to change, It questions the practice of 
placing students at this or that grade level in- all materials for all 
instruction. They a^e each 1n a momentary, particular state of 
readiness for a particular piece of print material - a' readiness 
that can- be dramatically changed In a short period of time, by an 
effective teacher. . ' - ' ' , / " 

Figure one as drawn is statiq," a free2e*frame- of Interactions / 
between writer and reader. To represent reading in progress, the Wo 
circles •would be 1n fluid motion, as though on ball bearings. As/the 
reader, encounters chunks of print, for example, abilities to Interpret 
vary as the match between experiential backgrounds of reader- 
writ varies. Thus, comprehension of a p.iece' of writing ir"' uneven 
as the reader moves through it - a point to 'consider when^ipp'lying 
readability measures to classroom materials. 

' 2. The oral form is recognized by the listener, and is produced 
by the speaker. Oral forms exist as sounds (phonemes) and patterns 
of, sounds. Discovering phonic- relationships between oral and print 
forms permits the reader or writer to tap spoken language comDetencies 



and tO'.retn'gve the meanings' either 'has Kerned to identify, with. 
pa*tternl of bral symbols. / *.' , - . ' 

f-or begmmnror poor readers listening vocabularies often fa^ 
eHceed their 1-eading vocabularies, therefore^ we exDend a good deaT'of 

.energy on,\yar1ous "word recognitien" activities, strj^ving to increase* 
thrnij^bers of sight words avallable'to the .reader. 'In effect, s|e "a re^ 
trying to iinpi-ove reading performance by^rovi-dlng the students 

^ mechanisiTis for access to acquired oral language. The payoff , however, 

is not. In the pronunciation of printed words, but in acquired abllVtles 

^ ' ' . ^ . y ■ . ^ . ^ ^ ^- 

to Ipply the mea'nings associated With those pronunciations' to'the ' - 

print counterparts. Teaching prlnt-soAJnd rel^tidnships serves reading 

^ comRrehenslon .qrily as long, as the student is able to oerceive that 

meaning is the goal and does not become preoccupied with exact ' \ 

pronunciation. In Juch cases, word calling and reading anxiety 

often develop, sometimes resil ting In poor classroom readers w.io 

read capably In nonschoorsettlngs. A point sometimes overlooked in 
\ ' • ■'- 
teaching schema 1s that readers as €arly as the first grade begin 

• . ' %. , 

processing some print for meaning directly, without the m&dlatlon of 

speech.. In fact, the normal developmental pattern is a weaning one 
from speech so that proficient stlen readers rely most heavily on 
print to meaning processing, wl4h speech mediation 'being called on 
only 1n specific situations. Some research even suggests that 
spelling £ecomas the dominant cue system as print beqomes more 

normal readers, decoding print 
to speech, then to meffning via phe subv^Hzed speecii-llstenlng ' . 



\ 



\ 



prpc^ss^ becomes a more and mora cumbersome, and, finany, frustrating 
process. ' The* rule of thumb, 1s that when the word becomes a' sight ' 
^ word, the t need for speech recognition to achieve reading comDrehensiqn 
ceases, It woul'd be-hatural for readers to process such works . i-^ 
"directly for meaning^ .Rhonics or word recognition instruction, : , 
^erBfprm, Would ^em most usefuf when given w1th1n a context of ' 
actual rearcling and writing needs as opposed to arj arbitrary schedule 
of teachtng events ^pbscrited by teacher's ma;jfuals -or school 
curriculum guides made well In advance of Initial student-teacher^s. ^ ' 
encdunters- ^ - ^ ( ' ' ^ 

3, ^ AT ternate -forms are prevTbusly Tiarned print and qraV synonyms 
th^t the student may relate' to/new language fdrms.^ They may fae^words 
or- phrases, standard or nonstandard V CO or Invented; ^ / 

Identifying common lanauage synonyms /or new technical vocabulary 
'allows th^ learner to^brlng relevant experiences to the term , increasing 
. chances^ ffar "content-specif 1ci concept formatiori, rptention, and effecttve 
usage. / - _ •■ ' i 

'.\' ' ^ ■ " ^ ■ ! ■ ^ ^' ' 

• . Probing the possibl.e other word forms and assdclated meanings ,. ' 
s-^udents might have for new' words to be learned often .means the '' ' 
difference betwefn^successfuj and uTisuccessful teathlftg epis^^^^ , ' 
-Ther^^re few, if any, technical words In the laiigjjage that .cannot 
bi trahslated jrtto some common langua|e expression closei* to the 
concepts and .experiences' of students, that '1s » closer' to their bases 
of mean.lng. Thus., teacher| mus^ explore, other ways that students ' 



have fi^^aUIn^ about the concepts ripresented by the 
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technical^ language to be learned. As, the connections betweeri new = 
language and bid are being made, known meanings are assdclated with 
the new word"S-i'gn1f1cantly incriasirig' the odds, that matchups betwaen 
word symbols and concepts will be realtrad:" For example, whan 
"flammable" is associated with "burns easy",' all of those burning 
experiments that kids do on their own surge to the. conscious mind-' 
and cpncept-symbol association is assured. 

Using alternate forms to diagnose and'bring to the surface 
pr'ior knowledge related to technical language would allow individual 
lear'ners opportunities for discbvering that whtch is already known 
and^fpr practicing language tha^ would appropriately express.that 
knowledge; In addition, learning tasks si^h as recognizing an'd 
using qther language forms and a mor^i spetial ized maa^nlng .for .5.^ 
language already known would be clearly defined^ ' r v 

4. As conceptg and experience are so much a p^rt of eacK. other 

in vocabulary 'learning, they will be discussed as such here, . Concepts 

represent an indivl dual's categories iOf experience which, along wl-th 

' ■ ' \ ■■ ■ 1^ ^ ■ " * 

general experience, corr]j.;jse the rneanli^gs associated with known - 
• . K \ i ^ . ' ■ . 

vocabulary items; As It relates to vocabulary , a concept ^ay be 

defined 'as 4-complex of^conrmori qhara^terf sties derived from expef'lence 

which'Can_be retrteved from lony (^dn mlinoir^ as word meaning. Concept 

formation and abilities to assocla^ concept^ and word symbol 1^ *a > 

\{ar1ety of contexts eu^e critical ilements of vbcabulary grbwthv 

Experience is all that the memory has retained of ine'-S life-encounter 

jit nrovldas the dimensions of Theahing- that a word can hold for an/' 



individual - the length, breadth, and depth of a concept, the subtleties 
of, color surrounding a concept. ExDerlince is, at the base of all 
. language process, and therefore, must change if |/anguage growth is 

to occur* , ' * 

. ** • ■ ( 

Human beings are born j^trt a for ordering comon tlemints 

of ixperience fnto coneapts. At soma point the first cdncepts are 
foryied and then countiiss others thereafter s ona bunding upon 
. Ino^her 1h a cbmpTex chain of associations. Tha whole conceptual 
body Is continuously active, working on itself to order and reorder 
axperiencep creating new concepts, changing old ones. Exparienca, ^ 
itself andlessly/stlmulat^ externany. and by processes of cbncaDtuali- 
zation, 1s Inherently dynamic as ideas flow one Into another, 
aTtering present thoughts and generating altogether different ones. 

Each new experience, therefore, holds a potential for changing, to 

some degree, many concepts, 

/ . ^ - :. " ' , ' . \ ^ j , - 

Concepts .relate to pther concepts according to, certain inherent 
. properties Such; as similarity and differenc e^ For examble, the ^ 
' general ;coticept-i^ple" includes such quail tijis as taste , texture , 
■ size, and;shape whie>l at once identifyMt fls^^ 
it from^other fruits,^ baseballs, and duck-bill ed,,pl a typusses. Still', 
apples are similar tiO baseball«:, in shape %nd jize, aqd ito platypusses -v-: 
in that both -are livlfig^hingsl ' From this View, It cani ne" said that* 
within each concepi, thei^;|^1s sotb basis for association with any' : 
other concept, j: doncepts are by nature,' the-ref ore , a ss oc 1 a tive. " Fu r th e r . 
^ abilitie'|;tp" make assoclrtioRS'Tets^^ new cpncepts and old is •• 



absolutely ne(;essa.ry,>to<leanning' new vocabular 

. ■ ■■■■ ; ' , '•, ,■■ ■ 'o/- ' - ■ ' A . / 

\ 'The process of conceptual izati on is also efficient 1n that it 

* ' ' S ' r ■ - - 

y can jeUct only enough critical attributes from experience to denote 
'tan itdaa, that 1s, to form iSomethtjig like Its dictionary definition, 
and irestrve other aspects of the concept for its connotations, that 

%- ■ - i # 

Is, persOTallzed, often 'Subjective associatio with a word. The 
detenniMtldn of which denotative and connotative attributes are 
critical fTuctuates with cpJitextual needs and the amount of depth 
heeded to adequately prdcess Tanguage or thought."' thus, to understand 
thi' statement, "tfie problem is you are trying, to compare apples'and 
oranges,' one^ed only visualize comparative sizes, shapes, and 
colors but ^!^t necessarily textures, tastes, and weights. On the 
other hand', to detennirie, which apple is one's favorite variety 
requires finer descrlpflttions of attributes within the general concept 
''appleVto identify^fubconcepts from crabapple to- Macintosh. 

Culttvation of essential atti^Jbutes cr elements of concepts to 
be/learned is a necessary condition of successful vocabulary programs, 
particularly in the case of less able learners. For they, more often / 
than not, are disabled because they are slower to make Inferences^ to 
generalize from experience, and to associate and express symbol ;and 
meaning*! ^^^^ difficulty In selecting enough attributes 

quickly enough to; form the concepts necessary for survival In the 
heavy concept^ load, written test leaching units so typical of ^ 
intepediate and secondary school pr4;grams. Thus, we say that Ahe1r 
abllitisf-to generalize are Il7n1ted| their abnitles to make associations 



from one concept to another are limited, their abilities ;to remember 
are limited. We need to teach to these limitations by introducing • 
more attributes of concepts to be learnedj by allowing more practice 
time, and by making. claarer associations, between old and new concepts 
as well as between concepts 1n general. 

The fact may very well be that if we are not directly Intarvenin 
In conceptualization processes j we may be disabling, by sins of 
omission, as many students as Mother Nature. 

The Multlfaature Vocabulary Analysis Grid 
The complexity of learning. new words and using known ones is 
often hidden from fluent language users because their own language 
processas are so automatic, and well -developed, Xonsaquantly , most 
attempts at vocabular^nstruction are unsuccessful bacaL|se they a ra 
too simplistic. Wordllsts from spelTing books.- as stgned on Monday - 
and tested^ Friday are seldom heard of again and. soon forgotten. 
Key words preceding text selections .seldom survive the next .chapter 
or story. Superficial Instruction and arbit^^ary wordllsts add few 
words to the reading, writing, listening, and speaking vocabularlas 
of students, .Only the most able students seem to pbfit from 
conventional vocabulary methods; in large part because they have 
alrea<^y mastered vocabulary learning strategies. Those who need - 
vocabulary/development the rtiost learn the least because they ara^ - 
seldom instructed In how to learn vocabulary and seldom provided 
appropriate settings In which to practice new vocabulary. In brief. 



when short term-' vocabulary memorization 1s encouraged and passing a 
test Is the main goal, little real language learning occurs. Consider 
also that students are challenged through each day by Xincommon content 
and language, yet are expected to Interpret and express that content 
in appropriate s.ubject area language with the same iase that they use 
their own variety of conversational English. To even approach this 
expectation In the schools, mo*st students must be guided through a 
careful, consistent, and continuous vocabulary program marked by 
many opportunities to useaubject area vocabulary In meaningful 
conmuni cation. 

L;:3^-Qt^^e'' complexities of the^problem reveal themselves as we attempt 
to identify vocabulary needs in a partlcurar situation. Do we mean 
listening, reading, writing, or speaking? Receptive or expressive? 
When is a given- term "known"? What distinctions are embedded in , . 
mottofis.of "having" and "recognizing" words? How is it, for'example, 
that a person may have Past experiences with a new word In long'term' 

- . \ 

memory yet not recognize that term as a known one? What are' useful ^ 
definitions , or descriptions of "vocabulary" and "vocabufary instrucjipn 
What Is needed is a way to sort out vocabulary so that questions'-: 

/ ■ ■ . " " ■ ■ : . / 

of diagnosis. Instruction, evaluation, and study can be. approached / 
^ in an organic way— a method that will identify discrete, elements &f I' 
vocabulary and Interactions between and among them*but not lose sioht 
of whole language processes. One approach is to analyze vocabulary " 
J<nowledge as a function of print forn^,'oral fomis, alternate formk, 
concepts, and experience (as described In part'one of this paper)/ and 



' to den'^/i diagnostic and instructional strategies from a study of thos 
five variables as they exist in the language of students . 

As r'e^,resenttd In figure tv^o, for example, ifie Muitifeature 
Vocabulary Analysis Grid explores the presence {+) or, absence (-) of 

i _ 

thisa variables and predicts tha mathematical probability of states 
of vodabulary knowladge (and, by Inference, the nature of vocabulary 
problems) that can be txpected with any givan tann. "Vocabulary 'I 
knowledga" ref ars lo both fact and function; not qnly knowing ; 
symbol -concapt matchups^ multiple meanings and synonym-antonym 
relationships, but also having facility with rules of appropriate 
use of the lexical Intern and its dar1vat1vas* Using the grid, one ^^^^^^ 
can speculate on thr kinds of vofiabulary treatment appropflati for' 
particular teaching contexts, coma to uWarstand the dimensions of 
vocabulary deyelopmant, ivolva' assessment tachnlquas^ and prepare ; 
research schemes and Instruments, ^ i : 

Variation ona Identifies the Ideal state of vocabulary .knowlt^ga, 

■■■■ ' , ■ ' t ^ . _ _ ■ . - 

mastery Of a term in all of its dimensions, while pattern thirty-two 
suggests the greatest challenge of voctljylai^4 instruction, 
unfamillarlty with or having, deficiencies 1| "all five yocabuUry 
features. Problem eight indicates a variety of ""Word caller,"'"one , 
who recognizes the phonic relationships between' ^rint 'and oral forms 
but does not bring meaning to either fom. Problem four points out : 
a word ca 1,1 fer who has sophisticated this facility with surfafte 
structure forms to include' the memorization :of,'a- synonym or short 
definition, still without an understanding of the word. For instance » 
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A MULTIFEATURE VOCABULARY ANALYSIS GRID 



V w Variation (Word Knowledgt ) 
PF ^ Print Form 
OF ~ Oral Form 



AF - Alternate Forms 
C ~ Concept 
E - Experience " 
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. if "matter" were the term and "substance" were learned in association 
with it '{"matter is substance"):, the student could learn to spell both 
items, say thm, riad them aloud, hear tTiam, fllT^in blanks with 
^hem, and ace' multiple-choice or matching tests with ttfem - all 
without a developed meaning for either word. ' In my own classes 
students will oft^^ resflbnd to the.questlqn "What 1s comprehension?" 
with an alternate ^nn, "understanding ," then be hard-pressed to i' 
explain what either term means. Their problem(s) can be viewed In - 
a. number of ways: having knowltdge but not enough linguistic \ ; , 
.experience tcTexpress It .(V2), having linguistic competence but \ 
insufffclent conceptuallEation (V3) , or having deficiencies In both^^ 

. concept knowledge and linguistic experience (V4). M the feojlege, 

-level, I have trMted^his set of problems with a timely discussion 
using) such reading process models as Kenneth Goodmah postulates in ■ 
Reading Prociss and Program; (NCTE. 197&V-ifol9) and a free response/ ' 
quastlon asking session to tllow for creative applications ^ followed 
by a brief paper to/promote synthesis - all designed to encourage i 
coneeptuallMtlon and extend In addition, students 

become aware of the "syrionym response" to questions j hdw to probe 
the respondent, and some techniques for developing ;backgrpund of ' 

^^eKperlence* At ar^ Tevel the>pbject would be to provide ^interactl ye ^ * 

, language experiences 1n the four -prima ry gioaes^ t^^^^ 
language use. Figure three projects possibTa Interpretations of. some, ^ 

.,of th^ 32 vahriat^ons in vocabulary knowle^e, . j 

In a l^ke mahner\orttf cou ; 



A MUU1 feature Vocabulary Analysis Gfid . 
Sample Interpretations ' " 

Intarprita^tlon 

Mastery of the'tenii in all five dimensions exists'. 
"Mastery", however. Is relative lo a given time and need. • 
. Student should be directed to learn additional denota- 
tions, connotations, contextual uses and recognition. 

Deficiencies exist In both concept developrnent and 
background of experience. Direct and, Indinect experlenees ' 
should be provided in association with encQdIng/decodi ng 
practice in content language. Sophisticated word calling 
is possible (le: phdnic proficiency with print, oral 
symbols of word and synonym without appropriate meaningSi* 
"matter is substance"). 

Alternate forms are either not present or not associated 
w1 th content 1 anguage ; conceptual devel opment is 1 nadequa te . 
Glyen the adequate experiental background, some meaning 1s 
present but elusive. Inexact. Recognition of synonyms and 
their meanings, contrastive concepts, additional attributes 
of new words should result in mastery of that term. V 

The Classic "wordTcaner" pattern. Phonic relationships 
are known. Effective oral reading, pronunciation, 
writing of temi possible. Meaning is not associated with 
tenn. Knowledge of appropriate alternate: forms alon 
with, their meanings and related 'experiences should fae 
explored. ConceptuaT development within content language 
is recommended. ^ ,/ - 

Alth(ijtgh experience is adequate, conceptual devefoiment 
has 'rib t reached the point of providing clear meaning for * I. 
'print . form r oral f om encod,1 rv§7 recogn 1 ti on Is a 1 so def i c1 en t . 
.A'^rivlew of concept attrlbutes- ln a f»^es^ s€tt1ng,a "turning 
of the orange'^act1v'1#,swould allow for^%itftjh a sharpening 
of focus andrneededapractlce In prohunciatl^ of 
the word, / : . ■ - , \ -V/v 



Figure 3 



needs and experience and, finally, conclude a study of the grid with. 

an increased awarentss of vdcabular^ itself as a concept. This ' - 
.heightined conceptual'lzption couTd then be translated into classroom 
^strategies or^ bases for reseirch. Practical uses of the grid also 

will va^ry agcording to the meanings/ each user brings to. each of the 

features of the grid. / 

What do and actualli^ mean , for examola, when thay are 

appllid to apich of the variable^? If "+" suggasts mastery and wa refer 

v-^^ . ' ^ ■■ ' ■•. . ' ' ' ^ ' : » 

to pattern one* /than it must be assumed that competint students 

• ^: ^ / ^ ■ \ ^ / ■ - " ^ ^ ^ 

muld be able to axpress the appropriate written and oral forms of 

the word in proper contexts as well as understand tham when they encounter 

them in reading and Itstjening. Thay must^ In short, be able to match 

symbol and meaning in the various language modes* In terms of the 

grid and content Ieai7h1ngp they should be able to racognlza anrf 



^produce tha technical '^rint and oral forms pf" the moment as wall as 
appropriate altarrtata forms* Mastery at, the conceptual lava! suggests 



/" 



that s;^udents should understand, the multiple concepts (danQtatlons) 
of a word whef/ they exist and the Sometimes subtle' connotattva 
d1 f f erences/hormal ly * associlited -wi th -i^t and i ts synonyms v They alsoi 
wllVbe a^e to discriminata shades of meaning among synonyms and 
make mo;4 precise choices in writteti axpressionp The natural in t^raction- 
.between, reading and \vri ting /howavari which should avolve as a 
consaquenca ot attaining proficiency in oha or another of the orint 
iipdas may not occur if the classroom dSeff not offer continClous and- \ 
interactiye practice in both modes, one .reinforcing* abilities learned 



in^ the othtr: * ^ 

The could be interpreted if easily to signify 
knowledge of par^'cular vocabulary, such as reading recbgnltl on of 
the print fonn without spelling skill , or perception of a ^p'yen 
contextual meaning without knowledge of meaning variattons. The 
absolute might be used for evaluation In ^the s^se of establishing 
targets or criteria for learning, whereas the partial might be ' 
used more diagnostlcany to' ascertain degrees of masteryVprlor to ^ 
instruction. In any case, Interpretations of the "+" must- complement 
those of the which could 1rtd1cate absoiute Ignorance or partial 
deficiency in each dimension of vocabulary knowledge. One cohsequance 
of the absolute interpretation of on the grid, for e^lample', would 
be that half of the mathefnatieal possibilities^ at least/ would be 
realistlfially^^mposslble because no experiential . background would^ . 
, mean' no cbncepts nor language forms were possible* Thus, such ' 
variitlons as y4 and-V8^ould not be. If the^ signaled a/deflciency 
say. Of contentive exptfr;!ence, but not llngulsl^c exper16nce,^ then : 
V4 and V8 wouTd be possible. In^ that art absolute^lack of contentive 
and Unguistic axperiences for most teniis is^not likely, 'deficiency 
analysis would seem most practical^ for using tfi% grid, 
J figure two dimonstrates that given the five selected variables , / 
there are 32 patterns of lexical knowledge mathematically possible jj 
for a vocabulary item. Put Another way, for any tenn oar studirtts '1 
may encounter 1n the classroom, "there .ar< Z2 states of vocabulary / 
knowladge about thaf. word possibli among the incfividuals In the class. 
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Each. variable added to the grid wilf do^ible the total number of 
problem vaHations (V) produced;. Six variabTes will yield 64, seven 
>*ould produji 128, «tc. ; ' 

If , for examplt.ithe "experlance" variable were too gross a " ! 
category.. to yield useful Information, it could be' further-discritninated ' 
as -actual (real-life), vicarious, and Tingulstic. Thus, figure twa; 
could be expanded to at least eight Variables, yielding 256 pr.oblem 
variations.. If ^'experience" alone- were being developed or inve'stlgatQd, 
however, the grid would be reduced to three yariables, resulting in ^ • 
only. eight combinations of variables describing experience (see figure 
four). ■ 



AE'^ Actual- Experience 
VE - Vicarious Experience 
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, The selection anjd discrimi nation of vaflabtes flexible and^would. 
depend on the intended use 'of the , grid. Two obvious conclus1on& /^roni 



such ana lykes, however, -aip (1) that vocabul.ary knowledge 1s -h1|hly; 
complex and (2) {hat the, teaching of vocabulary becoiiis^ Increasingly 
more precise as we discHmlnatev finer elements of. Its composition. 
A^fonnula which predicts the numbir^f combi nation? in qrids 

. ■ _ ^ ^ . .f ^ ■ . ... ■ .. 

such as figures two and four could,'be wr.i$.ten- as follows: .' 



where C - the inumber of comblnatlorts, P - tlie possibilities (+ or -) 

\" ■ - '' • 

and y - the numblr of variables. In figure two, the formula would be 

written: 32 - 2 whereas in figure four the forfnula would be written: 

Once the number of cdmbi nations is known and the ppssibillties i 
determined as either + or a simple way to .make the grid would be ^ 
to divide the number of cpmbinations in half afnd, beginning' on the '\ , 
Teft side of the grid, making a vertical row of Dlusses equaUto that 
^'number. Figurewtwo, for example, begins with ^ row of' 16 .plushes, then . 

halves .the number at. the top, of- pach /succeeding row, alternating groups 
, of plusses and minuses, until the five yert1 sal rows haVe -besn' exhausted. 
Th6 process is- duplicated on the m/nus half of the grid except, that the ■ 
.•minuses are counted, from thfe bpttem, of *each vertical row. Innhis way 
-th e ^ rs t prob4emtvar1ytton°tVl7a1wlyi^ ihdTcates'yf^lT" knowledge (i*^ of 
a >;tird ami the last problem }Vp1at1on;i| atways complete .1gnorance(---— )j 



to the degree that those extremes are possible^ with a term. 
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As 'it . la mainly tht ttMher imo eontrola the elaaaroOT environ- 
. . ' . ■. ... ': r--. ■ ■" ' 

' ae&t aad.yhataver happens in it on'the.teses of.her"er his o1m4jltui- 
= ' ■ / , ■ ■ - - .• .-.„■' . ■ * ' . 
tiona and peretptlons ©f what is appropriate content and method,, the 

i coheea /fca- Inatructlonal chan«A muit rest in t^*ach« understtoding and- 

attitude. - Realiilng- the esB-plexity of yecabiaffl^'; knowiidfe tod tie 

potential scope;©* its instruction throuffcf auc'h interpretations of the 

miatifeatTffe vecahiaa^ ainal^is ,^d aa thdse'suiieteted In fig^e 

thfee is.qne ap^baeh to geinins, Inii^hta'into uysbatt^a^y 

. At th# least, teaeheM woiad. becoBe acutely ainre'xof -the! degree 

to wtteh voeabulMy'deftciencieBijWect, daily student I pertoananee in^- 

discussion, re^ng.Md wrt-Ua^, and to able to ttdcKLy dia^ese and ' . 

teeat eertadn individual «d class ^ctqeas during tba^i^ngi^ ' ' 

wMJ.# students are In , the , |wt of leasnag and when inste^tion seems \ 

td be most- iapactfia. Teachers^ would be mwre ^clBe, for ■exalaple,^ 

, as in the proMngjpf a '^tudeht who gives a "aytton^ response "(matter 

• is substance) to a request for deflnitton to 'deteniine whether the stu- 

dent a deVelopetf emdept f or a tem or simply has aeqi^ed an ; 

assoclattoiot me label 'with another, - ^ ' \ 

^ ' •■ ■ ■ ■ t Y V - . ' ■ .. . . '. ■ ' 

One could alao' ffiA^ f or key tenns such as those .suggested* 

in figTOis'3 and 6 that wotfLd MB^aM^^i^j^npoinVtffffl^dMS'^^ 

Temt denbusment 
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Ex|>erlerice " 



' ' sis ' 



ati' ' 




3* etc. 



sis 



-; spell 



tion 
pulling 
together 



+ , .but 
not 



but don.J't/ '^^^ 
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. Flfiie 6. Student. ' Vecaljiaaiy Ghatt ' * - 

The indl^^t^ -^tiidtnt cii^ is/|articidM^ usef .todauae it not 
. only ^fomotes £tfie«at ia;^ ^^^^ 
.also toeauae it teaches students how to leam' voeab»a.fli^. In addition 
a shaare of the lespohsittlity f or leamlag is shifted to the student as 
§atticher and students apjwoach vocabulaay study fraii a common, tangible 
'"^^ tMe. A autetaatial benefit of ^^^^^ cooperative approaih is the 
coBBiijnieation hei^een teacher and stuiants ahout leaaainf and vo^abtiaay 
ttat natiff^y eyolvea ^rf^ - - aa lntesactiai that may he*the, m*est 
infliwice, on- the succeM or fttilisee of classroOT insteuetion. 
Immediate, OTgoinf, and lonfer term teachinf decisions would result^from 
the Interplay a^OTf iTO^s, indlyidiklS, and • 

SOTfr.fMdellnes for dwelopiaf a cjMiprehensive voealwamcy profffan*'^ 

foUowf .■■ ^> \y ; V ■ , . . ' ■ ■ • " 

. 1-. ItaderstMd the dimenBlcHB of yojahtaaty Imowle&fe ty analysing 
MVAO and ME^Uag other soiffces. ' ' ♦ *" 

2. Decide what ^ord ^aatea^" means , then direct, enit^es to 
helping students aohiive ^ ^ /; * 
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3» Adapt or invent stijdent m& teacher record keeping devices, 
involvlnf stirienta in at l^ast the evolution of their oim ch^s. 

4, Educate students to your concept of mastaryg ©ncoia^inf 
their responds to it and the dimensions of vocatalary ^owth* 

3« Discuss ralationships betKeen vocabula^ leajmng tod the 
quali'ty of lifa in this society* 

6*^ Provide sttidents with instr^tion in how written and spoken 
langu^a help to identify word memiinfS through such devices as con* 
text clues and illuEtrations, as well as in the TOiua of ^ommxLmB^ 
dictionaOT.es s tod other resources for,,vocahulMy ^owth, 

7* MaJ^ votmMLary a continuous ^ pe^^iva, centml concsTO 
throughout the school year* Students tod teachers cto gidn much satis- 
faction frOT ravlewinf cha^s ^riodidaily and notins progress. Of 
ceijctse, teacher anthualMm is cont^ious. 

To propare for teaching a piece of content, the teacher should 
exaaine at least these questiOTS ateut necessMy vocabula^ taowledges 
1, Which print and ortt foms must he recofnizad fOT students to 
effective3jr negotiate the Itopa^ of the selection? WMch a« key to 
content lemming? 

2* Which alteraate forms ara they likely to know? 
3* WMch cTOcepta should they imdersttod? 

^, Are there COTitent*-specific featOTSS of these concepts wWch 
esMnUal to meaMng? 
5, What Mnds of experiential tackgroimd woiald likely develop . 
concepts ^tical to lettning from reading? 



■ \ ■■ 

6, What deficiencies exist in present mekgrounda of experi'ence? 

7. What can be done to provide for needed tacTcgrounda of experi- 
ence? ■ 

In sm, Hhat axm the pwsent aMlities of stMenta to express 
and receive the vocabula^ of the aalaction? Ohvlously, the more defl- 
cient the state of vocahulaa^ Imowledfs, th© less likely the chsncoa 
for lewmlng txm. rmaMMg, 

Inpli cations for Reseajcoh 

In that the ongoing olassroom is the richest ground for eduea- 
tionCL research, one important research application centew on the 
teacher. A teacher Btrlving to underataad theory and pi»ctlce can 
be a no8t effective iafonaal ressMcher ame to produce inmediate 
applications to both leMm!nf and teaching as each ejdsts in specific 
claas;eoomsj AlthQugh an trnderstaaang of fomCL reaeMch teohniques 
is Bos^lpfid., elabomte statistica precedioes are not as necessMy 
as objectivity, ciaaosity about learning processes, W an aiwenesa 
of student behavio» and teachinf possiMlities. 

Soae tuestiona about vocabula^ ^wth and teaching for teacHeri- 
researehers mi researchers i a general are these i What axm the possi- 
biH ties for encoura^g ^wth in each of the vocabula^ dimensions? 
To what de^e can stuienta reliaM.y assess their own vocabtaaiy Imow- 
ledge and reioesent it on a pewonalized chMt? How eff active " * is 
tWa multidioensional language aCTroaoh to vooabi^My leMning as 
compared to other approaches? Can this approach more effectively 
develop one of the reading, writing, listening, or speaMng vooabu-J 
laries to a greater extent than the othera? Can the MVAG or some- 
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thing like it be used- in assessing vocabulary competence? What poten- 
tial has MVAG for researching vocabulary Imowled^, acquisition, ajid 
teaching? 

The possiKLe reaearch q_ueationa seem endless, ajid with each one 
comes a ^oidjig awarenesa of om- ipiorance of this fundamental aspect 
of htman leaming and a deeper respect for those stiMents who leaOT 
claasroom eontant in spite of that ignoranoe. It is possime, of 
coiffse, ttet vocabul^ in school, as Vocabulaa^ in life, is best leaded 
without the conscious intervention of a teacher. On the other hand, 
it is also possible that we. In oiar lack- of aCTropriate intervention, 
have cheated m IneatlmaKLe nmter of minds of a fuLler potential for 
inteUeetual. ^Tcth, 
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